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estimate of himself; a higher reverence for, a loftier
belief in the heritage of himself; a perception that pride,
not humility, is the true homage to his Maker; that
"noblesse oblige7' is for the Race, not for a handful;
that it is mankind and womankind and their high
destiny which constrain to greatness, which can no
longer stoop to meanness and lies and base aims, but
must needs clothe themselves in "the majesty of
honest dealing" (majestic because demanding courage
as good as the soldier's, self-denial as good as the saint's
for every-day affairs), and walk erect and fearless, a
law to themselves, sternest of all lawgivers. Looking
back to the palmy days of feudalism, especially as
immortalized in Shakespeare's plays, what is it we
find most admirable? what is it that fascinates? It
is the noble pride, the lofty self-respect; the dignity, the
courage and audacity of its great personages. But this
pride, this dignity rested half upon a true, half upon a
hollow foundation; half upon intrinsic qualities, half
upon the ignorance and brutishness of the great masses
of the people, whose helpless submission * and easily
dazzled imaginations made stepping-stones to the eleva-
tion of the few, and "hedged round kings/' with a
specious kind of "divinity." But we have our faces
turned toward a new day, and toward heights on which
there is room for all.

" By God, I will accept nothing which all cannot have their
counterpart of on the same terms "

is the motto of the great personages, the great souls of
to-day. On tie same terms, for that is Nature's law
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